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A NOTE BY THE AUTHOR 


SOME twenty years ago the present writer 
published a small book entitled ‘‘ Guidance 
from Robert Browning in Matters of 
Faith.” It had from the outset a very 
kind reception, and in the interval, as the 
Author has reason to know, the little 
book has made friends throughout 
the English-speaking world. Even to 
this day and without any pressure 
of publicity, that little book goes on 
its way, though those who would secure 
a copy must often be at some pains to 
succeed. 

It was at the suggestion of readers of 
that earlier volume that the Author never 
lost sight of the prospect of writing a 
supplementary study. 

For Robert Browning in his final 
message is one of those who have survived 
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the flood, and is still qualified by his own 
vitality to sympathise with, and later to 
moralise and direct, the exuberance and 
daring of the rising generation. 
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THE PROLOGUE 


“Pray, Reader, Have you eaten ortolans 
Ever in Italy ? ” 
It may seem an irrelevant inquiry on 
the threshold of a high argument. But, 
like Dickens, Browning is never more 
serious and more sure of himself than 
when he is even ridiculous. 

In that question sympathetically con- 
sidered, ‘“‘Have you ever eaten an 
ortolan ?”’ you have an entire philosophy 
of life, perhaps the one enduring philoso- 
phy. For what it all amounts to is that 
we ought to speak fairly of life. We 
ought to qualify our mood over one thing 
by remembering something of a different 
sort which is equally a part of our human 
experience. But how, you ask, does one 
reach this philosophy with only an 
“‘ ortolan”’ before him? And, again, to 
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be frank, what isan ortolan ? Now, when- 
ever I come across a word which I do not 
understand I have recourse to a method 
which I would recommend. I consult a 
common dictionary! An ortolan, I find, 
is a small garden bird. That was all I 
needed, for Browning tells me the rest. 
Ortolans are eaten in Italy. But you will 
not be astonished to learn that they are 
not eaten in their natural condition, or 
before man’s ingenuity and wisdom have 
dealt with the creature. The poet tells us 
that the ortolan made ready for food 
(which is the only ortolan before us) is a 
thing composed of three separate in- 
gredients. 

First, there is a slice of crisp bread. 
Then there is a sage-leaf. Finally comes 
the bird itself. ‘These three—bread, sage- 
leaf, bird—are skewered together, forming 
an indivisible item in a meal. No one, it 
is suggested, who eats an ortolan would 
think of separating those three constituents 
one from another. Still less would one, 
tearing off the bread and chewing it, pause 
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and say, “‘ What an insipid thing is an 
ortolan!”’ Similarly no one would ex- 
tract the sage-leaf, and with its pungent 
taste on his tongue hiss out, ‘‘ Oh, what a 
peppery thing is an ortolan!” And, 
finally, no one would think of reporting 
upon an ortolan who had stripped it of its 
garnishing and_of its inveterate circum- 
stances. 

Anyone with good sense and fairness 
would take up the finished and unified 
thing—the ortolan. Putting the entire 
mystery to his mouth, he would break 
through the crisp loaf. But he would 
not stop there. For that would be a 
foolish thing to do with the sage-leaf 
waiting with its pungency to enliven his 
appetite. Foolish also it would be for a 
man, having broken through the crisp loaf 
and having tasted the sage-leaf to pause 
there, when the “ birdling,” the “‘ third- 
ling,” the plump morsel itself, is waiting 
for him to masticate it! Which is all to 
say that you must not report on an 
“‘ ortolan ”’ from your experience of one or 
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two of its ingredients and circumstances. 
You must bite through—bread, quince, 
bird—and, if you were hungry when you 
found the ortolan upon your plate, you 
must report, not on this or that, but on 
the entire experience—the watering of 
your mouth in the eating, the new sense 
of comfort and well-being and energy with 
which you recall the entire experience. 


* * * * 


‘ , 


rather 
than his oyster, Browning says in this 
poem. He must not think to come upon 
the “truth of it”? by mere analysis. A 
thing is something very different from the 
sum of all its parts. The real secret of a 
thing lies within that mystery by which 
the thing coheres. 

So, we are to be fair to life, which is to 
God. We are to take one thing with 
another. When a bad day comes we must 
not forget the good days we have had. 


And, who knows? to-morrow may be 
fine ! 


The world is man’s “ ortolan,’ 
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For the fact is there must always have 
been in this world and for us mortal men 
more joy than sorrow, more reasons for 
living than against. 

When you isolate one fact or one set of 
circumstances and think to say something 
about the whole of life from that one part, 
or from that one set of circumstances, you 
have really taken the very element out of 
life which makes life itself possible. Any 
report you make upon life, based upon a 
mere extract from life, is an unsound 
report. It is, in fact, as William James so 
graphically put iteae post-mortem re- 
port.” For you have taken your extract, 
your selection, out of its own organic 
universe ; and thereby you have made it 
something quite other than it was when it 
was bound up in the bundle of its own 
life. 

It is this appeal to our fairness which 
I think old folk-songs are making when 
they will sing, ‘‘ And all that night the 
thunders crashed,” and will proceed—one 
might say irrelevantly, thus betraying his 
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own stupidity—‘ With a rum-tum-tum, 
and a hey diddle-dee.”’ 

For what is such a singer in the morning 
of the world trying thereby to suggest to 
us? It is simply that man has a mind 
above the weather. 


THE EAGLE 


WE may infer from the order of the poems, 
or “ Fancies,” that in Browning’s view the 
beginning of “‘ wisdom ” for any one of 
us is when we discover and accept that we 
are here in this world, not to insist upon 
our rights but rather to perform our duties. 
For that is, in its final principles, the mean- 
ing of the first poem or “‘ Fancy ”—‘‘ The 
Eagle.” And truly indeed this world is a 
puzzling and disheartening place, if one is 
out for his rights; at any moment such 
a person may have his universe shivered. 
But, on the other hand, there is nothing in 
human experience which can take away 
from a human being his or her opportunity 
for serving or helping some other. To be 
asking ourselves, not what is due to us 
from others or from life but what is due 
from us to others or to life—that is the way 
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of peace. “ Through such souls God 
stooping shows sufficient of His light for 
us in the dark to rise by.” This, as 
Carlyle also discovered among the great 
Victorians still reeling under the blow of 
new devastating views of life—this is the 
way out of Houndsditch and the Slough of 
Despond. This is the Everlasting Yea. 
Out with what isin thee! It may be the 
pitifulest thing. Nevertheless in God’s 
name, out with it! It is the best that is in 
thee. It is all thou hast ! 


* * * * 


It was this discovery, according to 
Browning, which became for Ferishtah the 
beginning of wisdom. 

Wandering about in the woods one day, 
Ferishtah spied on a bough a raven’s 
nest. In the nest were little fledgelings 
with open beaks gaping for food. Doubt- 
less the mother was away for a little while 
foraging for her helpless offspring! She 
would soon return to feed them and 
shelter them under her wing! Alas, his 
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eyes falling, he saw the mother-bird dead 
at the tree’s foot! What a world we live 
in! What cruelty! What baffling provi- 
dences! Nay, what signs of a total want 
of providence or control over birds or men ! 

What is before those helpless fledgelings ? 
How shall they survive for even one day 
their harsh bereavement ? But even as the 
thought was forming itself into words an 
Eagle swooped down upon that forsaken 
nest bearing in his talons bits of flesh. 
With these he fed the motherless and help- 
less creatures—in obedience to some law 
within his own wild nature, for no reward 
or prize! Ah! what a rebuke to un- 
believing me! quoth Ferishtah to him- 
self. And what a lesson! Now I see 
clearly the part a man does well to play in 
life. Why fret? Why plan? Why 
worry? Why think the worst at the first 
touch of night? God who summoned 
that Eagle to feed those helpless birds will 
see to it that I do not come to want! 
Mine henceforth let it be to keep an open 
mouth ! 
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Ferishtah ceased to work even for his 
daily bread. He ceased to plan or to 
forecast or to make any provision— 
supposing that thereby he was honour- 
ing God and celebrating the great way of 
living. 

But days passed and no succour reached 
him from the heavens. In his weakness 
he fell asleep, and in his sleep he dreamed 
a dream. Rather God came to him in a 
vision and spake to him, admonishing him. 
“You observed My deed the other day ?” 
*“Indeed, Lord, I marked it; hence my 
sad lot and my confusion!” ‘ Thou 
didst observe Me send an Eagle to feed 
the hungry fledgelings of a dead raven ? ” 
“‘ Lord, I did observe it, and, observing it, 
I drew the lesson that Thou wouldst have 
all Thy Creatures, and most of all Thy 
Children, wait upon Thee for everything, 
Thou Who didst hear that cry of birds ! 
And yet, Lord, behold I hunger and none 
helpeth me!’ To whom God answered, 
not without remonstrance, ‘‘ Thou didst 
mistake thy part. Which part wouldst 
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thou suppose designed by Providence for 
man’s example ? 

‘* Should he play 
The helpless weakling, or the helpful strength 


That captures prey and saves the perishing ? 
Sluggard, arise : work, eat, then feed who lack ! ” 


* * * * 


In the interval between forenoon and 
afternoon services, I stood one Sunday 
with an old man in an empty church. 
Looking round and fixing his eyes upon 
the “‘ chief seats”? he opened his mouth 
and spake. ‘‘I was just thinking,” said 
he, ‘‘ that all those seats, what would be 
called the ‘ chief seats ’ in this church, are 
held to-day by those who in their child- 
hood were left orphans. In my long 
ministry here I have not seen an orphan 
forsaken. Yes: it is only fair to say 
that.” 


II 


THE MELON-SELLER 


OnE day at Ispahan, Ferishtah, still musing 
upon the lesson which ‘“‘ The Eagle ” had 
taught him, observed a man in beggarly 
attire selling melons! Perhaps we should 
say, rather, “‘ offering melons for sale.” 
For this is the pathos of all small traders, 
and this indeed is much of the pathos of 
life, that we find a dull market for our 
goods and for our gifts. 

Looking more closely at the man, it 
seemed to Ferishtah that this melon- 
seller was a man he knew. And indeed 
he had known him—in very different cir- 
cumstances. Twelve years earlier this 
poor man had held Persiain hishand. He 
had been Chief Minister tothe Shah. But 
he had fallen from his high estate. 

And for this change in his fortunes he 
alone was to be blamed. Not satisfied 
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with what life had given him, he had 
thought to hasten to be richer still. He 
had risked his money in some fond financial 
venture only to be ruined and dis- 
graced and thrust back into the world 
at its lowest rung where the fight is most 
pitiless. 

Ferishtah hailed the melon - seller. 
“Can it be thou? Art thou he indeed 
who twelve years ago wast still the Shah’s 
Prime Minister with Persia in thy gift! 
And now a seller of melons on the public 
highway, dependent for thy food on 
passers-by! Ah! but life must seem a 
bitter thing to thee, a casual, senseless 
thing ; and this world a scene in which 
one thing seems to happen to a man, when 
another thing might equally have hap- 
pened! And then is there not the 
proverb, ‘ Pity the rich, for the poor can 
beg?’ And is there not another saying 
one day to be uttered by a wise man of 
the West, ‘ A sorrow’s crown of sorrows is 
to remember better things’? And still 
another of these Western wise men will 
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one day write, ‘ He that is down need fear 
no fall’! But alas for thee, to have been 
raised by God to such an eminence as 
thou didst occupy, and then to be flung 
as from a tower to wolves. Alas! and 
once again alas! Art thou not tempted to 
listen to what Job’s wife suggested to her 
afflicted husband—to curse God and 
die?” 
# * * * 

“Nay, but thou art foolish ’—thus 
spake the melon-seller—“ to put the accent 
where thou hast put it. Why should I, 
and why should anyone, dwell upon the 
greyness of one day or even the blackness, 
when he can project his mind to days and 
years of sunshine which were equally his ? 
And why should I forthwith speak fool- 
ishly with my lips concerning God, who 
has been pleased to rebuke me publicly 
for my transgression? Was it not good 
that He, the All-Mighty, should manifest 
such care of me as to thwart me when I 
had thought by my sinful behaviour to 
elude Him? But—and this it may be is 
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our more fitting speech concerning Him 
who is in all and through all and over all 
even in common fairness to life and to 
God, would I do well to bemoan the 
poverty which has befallen me, and 
forget entirely my years of plenty at His 
Hands? 

“Shall I not rather say, ‘ This is my 
infirmity, but I will remember the years 
of the right hand of the Most High’? ” 


* * * * 


Such is the wisdom of this short poem. 
And in days of much subtilty and dis- 
puting concerning the ways of life, this 
may be a word in season. Let us put one 
thing with another. True it is indeed, 
and it bears witness to some profound 
natural ingratitude in all of us, that one 
dark day has the power to blot out the 
happiness of a thousand bright days. Ten 
words are spoken in our praise, or for our 
comfort; and one reaches us by a long 
course having a different intention—and 
behold we go away nursing the wound ! 
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“Curse God and die,’”’ the wife of Job 
suggested. “‘ Nay,” retorted that great 
sufferer, ‘‘ shall we receive good at the 
hand of God and shall we not receive 
evil?’ In fact— 


** Pray, reader, have you eaten ortolans 
Ever in Italy ? ” 
* * * * 

The lyric—which is introduced in these 
poems like a Greek chorus to take our 
mind from some poignant situation and 
to give us ease—deals with a delicate and 
dainty moment such as may well happen 
even between perfect and satisfied 
lovers. 

In this short lyric a lover is comforting 
his beloved. ‘‘ Do not worry about some 
hasty word which escaped you, or the in- 
different look with which for an instant 
you regarded me. Of course I observed 
it. But give yourself no sorrow that you 
spake this or thus regarded me. And do 
not grieve that I felt a momentary stab of 
pain. Have I not everything, having your 
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love? My part let it be to give—not 
merely in response to you, but if need be 
for no response but only for the joy of 
having you on whom to pour out my 
heart! ‘ For love is not love which alters 
when it alteration finds.’ ”’ 
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SHAH ABBAS 


THE HEART AND THE HEAD IN MATTERS OF 
FAITH 


LeT it not be forgotten that in these 


Y 


‘“‘ Fancies ’*» Browning, if I catch his 
point, is not presuming to solve the 
difficulties of those who remain detached 
and mere “ spectators ” of religion. He is 
not indeed claiming to solve in a final way 
any difficulty. But certainly in a hundred 
places he makes his own view clear that 
there is no light from thinking or from life 
for those who are disinclined to Faith, or 
for those who claim that they are able to 
get on quite well without Faith. He does 
not believe what these say. Meanwhile 
he has nothing to say to them. 


* * * * 


A student approached Ferishtah with a _ 
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question. “‘ Reading the roll of Lord 
Ali’s life thou didst say: ‘ It is beauti- 
fal. >) interjected ?.. “But is it true ?’ 
Thou didst retort: ‘Its beauty is its 
truth.’ ”’ 

The Poet as a teacher would be disposed, 
I think, to hold to that. You read a story, 
ancient or modern. In your Bible it may 
be, or in a book written yesterday, or in 
a column of the daily press. You are 
moved by it. Later you may suspect, or 
you may learn, that the story was not a 
true story. The thing never happened ; 
or did not happen precisely so ; or had an 
explanation which changed the whole 
effect of it. What then? Why this: 
“the things that are seen are temporal 
and the things that are not seen are 
eternal.”” That wave of pity, of anger, of 
generosity, which swept over you at the 
story—that is imperishable truth. For 
that pang, that sudden surging of your 
mind, bore witness to the spiritual world. 
It convinced you, if you needed such 
evidence, that there is a world of realities, 
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of high capacities, slumbering within you, 
and hovering over you—that the Kingdom 
of God is always at hand. The feeling 
that came over you under the influence of 
the story, of thankfulness that such a 
beautiful thing could be, or of indignation 
that such a vile thing could be, bringing 
with it a new corroboration of Faith, or 
a new reason for fear—that is the truth of 
the experience. Upon that you are hence- 
forward to act, whether the incident which 
aroused your seriousness was fact or fable. 


* * * * 


There is the story of great Shah Abbas. 
So swift and strong he was, he caught a 
lion in its leap upon a stag and slew the 
lion. Nevertheless, this same Shah Abbas, 
at a feast, observing a spider in his wine, 
shuddered and died ! 

““Am I expected to believe such a 
story ?” asks the student. ‘“‘ Why not?” 
asks the sage: And later proceeds to what 
is Browning’s essential point throughout 
his seventeen volumes. 
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At the outset in effect he says, let us 
make clear our terms. Faith deals with 
matters or with a final matter—the reality 
and disposition of God—on which a man 
cannot be indifferent. Faith is something 
altogether other than 


“The easy acquiescence of mankind 
In matters nowise worth dispute.” 


Faith, as I use the word, stands for 
something in which I have a vital 
interest. (At this point he might have 
quoted Luther’s robust confession that 
“there is no disinterested knowledge of 
God.”’) 

You cast doubt upon that story of the 
cup-bearer, who, you suppose, is the sole 
authority for the death of the Shah at the 
sight of aspider. But, suppose when you 
return to your home to-day you find 
awaiting you a message from the present 
Shah informing you that you are a true 
lineal descendant of that same cup- 
bearer; that the Shah, who might have 
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decreed your execution for your relation- 
ship to such a careless cup-bearer, has 
decided to mitigate his anger, and, instead 
of decreeing your death, has ordained that 
henceforward you shall pay an annual tax 
of twelve dinars. Whatthen? This cer- 
tainly—the historicity of that event will 
have approved itselfto you forthwith. Or 
at the least, you will now have an interest 
in the old story, in the persons who took 
part in it, which is something very different 
from your present jaunty carelessness as to 
whether the thing was or was not true. 

A moment ago you used the phrase 
“Love lacking ground—belief,” a deep 
saying. For love is belief in difficulties, 
as, in turn, belief is love in difficulties. 
You have heard the story of Ishak, the son 
of Absal: how he was reported dead in 
the wars. When the news reached his 
two sons, each expressed himself according 
to his own most secret disposition towards 
his father. 

Although the general evidence was that 
Ishak was dead, nevertheless there was a 
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gleam of hope. For a stripling declared 
that he had seen Ishak alive and well. 

One of the sons clung to that stripling’s 
witness against the bulky evidence on the 
other side. The other said, “‘ No! our 
father is dead, and all our yearnings will 
not bring him back. Twenty full-grown 
men attest they saw him dead: one strip- 
ling only claims he saw him alive. What 
foolishness, what credulity to disregard the 
twenty seniors for the faint protest of a 
child!’ ‘Ten years later the father re- 
turns hale and hearty. He learns of how 
the one son and the other had borne 
themselves towards the conflicting evi- 
dence. 

Will not the neighbours say to the one: 
“Go thou of ready faith, welcome thy 
father ’?; and to the other, ‘‘ And as for 
thee, go, hide thyself who didst welcome 
the news of thy father’s death as though 
thou didst wish him dead.” 

What if that returning Father were— 
God ! 
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Then follows the most exquisite of the 
“ Ferishtah ”’ Lyrics, beginning : 


““You groped your way across my room in the 
dear dark dead of night : 
At each fresh step a stumble was; but, once 
your lamp alight, 
Easy and plain you walked again, so soon all 
wrong grew aright.” 
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THE FAMILY 


THIS is a simple poem: it deals with the 
question, ‘“ Why should we pray ? ? When 
that question is put, it comes for the most 
part from those who have ‘“ made ship- 
wreck of their faith,” from those who have 
now no belief in One who has the dis- 
position and the power to help us. For 
the most part the denial of the legitimacy 
of prayer is simply the denial of God. 


Such, however, is not the point of this 
poem—‘“‘ The Family.” The question is 
raised by one who believes in God, who 
believes so thoroughly in God that he is 
disposed to rebuke people for praying to 
God! If God is, such an objector de- 
clares, He is altogether perfect. He 
knows everything, and His will must be 
our peace. Why, then, should we pray 
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to Him—for this and that, which we hap- 
pen greatly to desire? He knows what 
is best for us ; and to pray to Him seems 
to be suggesting to Him either that He is 
not aware of all the facts, that in the 
magnitude and variety of His preoccupa- 
tions He may not have observed some- 
thing ; or it is to suggest that He might 
be so kind as to change His plans for us. 
In either case, for a mere human being to 
ask anything from God except indeed that 
we should all become better people seems 
to be an interference with His Will and 
a suspicion of His Goodness. 

The point is that here the protest 
against praying for natural blessings is 
made by one who believes and is himself 
a student of wisdom or divinity. 


A neighbour was lying sick to death and 
Ferishtah was grieving for him. Suddenly 
he arose from the shadow of a palm tree 
as though he had resolved to grieve no 
more, but rather to rejoice. ‘‘ What has 
happened ?” asked his pupil, who had 
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observed the change in his master’s 
countenance, “our friend is gasping for 
breath, and behold your face, darkened 
with anxiety but a moment since, is now 
clear and gay.” ‘‘ And with reason!” 
Ferishtah answered. “I judge there will 
be respite, for I prayed.” 

Then it was that the youth raised the 
question. “‘ God’s Will is what it is,” 
said he. ‘‘ Why then should you seek by 
your appeal to change that Will? Do you 
presume to dictate to God? Why should 
we pray that things may not be which are 
already ordained ?”” Where does prayer 
legitimately find a place in a world where 
God is and must be already supreme ? 

Here as everywhere there is probably 
no final answer such as will convince the 
reason. Here as elsewhere light comes 
most penetratingly with a tale. “ He 
spake in parables, and without a parable 
He spake not.” 

“Listen to a story,” says Ferishtah. 
“There was a man who had a wife and 
three sons. The wife, one day as she was 
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cutting gourds, was bitten by a serpent. 
The wound swelled alarmingly. A sur- 
geon, famous in his craft, was summoned, 
who gravely shook his head. ‘ The leg 
must come off,’ said the great man. 

*** Terrible it is,’ said the husband, as 
he gave his assent, ‘ but you know what is 
possible and what is necessary. My wife 
is in your hands.’ 

““* Steady,’ interposed the eldest son, 
‘take some gentler course. Surely science 
has some resource other than this drastic 
amputation.’ 

“** Maim for life my mother,’ cried the 
second son. ‘Never! The thing is not 
necessary. Shame on you so to treat her 
that she must go lame for ever !’ 

““* Hold your peace, and shame on you 
all!’ follows up the third son, the 
youngest, pertest, too. ‘ What is the sense 
of calling in a doctor if you refuse to accept 
his decision ? This is his business. What 
do we know about blood-poisoning ? 
Right you are, saw-bones, out with your 
tools !’” 
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“Ah! the young devil!” ejaculated the 
student. 

“But why a young devil?” asks 
Ferishtah ; ‘this youngster only said 
what the doctor said. If the doctor was 
right, he also was right ! ” 

“Yes,” said the student ,“‘ yes and no! 
He was right in the sense that what he 
accepted may have been the final truth of 
the matter. But he was altogether wrong 
in the very constitution of his being, wrong 
in being able so briskly to silence what 
ought to have been the instinctive protest 
of his nature. He was wrong to see his 
way so swiftly. The one thing he ought 
to have seen was his mother’s suffering. 
He should have been so overwhelmed by 
grief, by sympathy, that his mere intelli- 
gence should for the time have been 
stunned and put out of action. Surely at 
such a moment his cold reason should not 
have spoken: his heart and flesh should 
have cried out!” 

“JT agree!” said Ferishtah. “ You 
have answered your own question! ‘ Why 
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pray?’ youasked. I answer, as you your- 
self have just answered, ‘ How cease to 
pray in such a world as this?’ ”’ 

Here is a golden passage from William 
James. It occurs in Volume I of his 
*“* Psychology,” pp. 315 and 316: 

“We hear, in these days of scientific 
enlightenment, a great deal of discussion 
‘ about the efficiency of prayer ; and many 
reasons are given us why we should not 
pray, whilst others are given us why we 
should. But in all this very little is said 
of why we do pray, which is simply that 
we cannot help praying. It seems prob- 
able that in spite of all that science may 
do to the contrary men will continue to 
pray until the end of time unless their 
mental nature changes in a manner which 
nothing we know should lead us to expect. 
The impulse to pray is a necessary conse- 
quence of the fact that whilst the inner- 
most of the empirical selves of a man is 
a self of the social sort, it yet can find its 
only adequate socius in an ideal world.” 
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THE SUN 


‘““HUMANLY SPEAKING”: so a_ student 
began some spoken exercise or thesis. 
“There is no other way of speaking!” 
interjected the professor. 

*““ Anthropomorphism ” is an impressive- 
looking word which owes much of its influ- 
ence to its size and strangeness. Reduced 
to plain English it becomes negotiable. 
There is no more familiar charge against 
the entire fabric of faith, from its founda- 
tions in the abyss of things to its most 
delicate lily-work on the pillars, than this 
charge of ‘‘anthropomorphism.” That 
we impute ourselves to the universe ; that 
we suppose “‘a Face like this Face shall 
receive’ us; that 


“ He thinks he was not made to die ; 
And Thou hast made him ; Thou art just ! ”’ 
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—this is what many declare to be the crying 
intellectual offence of all religion. “‘ We 
have made God in our own image,”’ it is 
objected. The charge, as against the 
religion which derives from Sinai and 
from Calvary, is not a fair one, if 
it is intended to convey the idea that 
Christianity flatters man or accommodates 
itself to him. It is a true charge—and no 
charge at all but simply one way of stating 
the urgency of Christianity—if what is 
meant is that man is not an accidental 
irrelevant being in this world, but is united 
by recognisable tokens to the Power which 
is in and through and over all things. 
For the profoundest reading of our faith 
is precisely this; that the power behind 
and in and through all things is—One 
““ with whom we have to do.” 


* * * * 


“What might that bold man’s announce- 
ment be ?” asks Ferishtah of a pupil who 
came to him perturbed and outraged. 
“What did that man say which wrought 
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such a passion within you that even now 
at the recollection of it, the sweat breaks 
upon your brow?” 

“Why, sir—he said—but I must not 
repeat the words! Or if I must utter 
them I crave your pardon. He said that 
once upon a time God assumed a human 
form! Pray, sir, can you tell how such 
an idea ever offered itself to man?” 

* Listen!’ says Ferishtah. The sun 
rode high. ‘‘ You see that sun. Long 
ago in the infancy of the world men re- 
garded the sun as the source of all life. 
As such they worshipped the sun. You 
and I know that the sun is not a proper 
object of worship. If worship is legiti- 
mate at all, and if worship is based upon 
gratitude, then worship must go beyond 
the sun (which is itself without conscious- 
ness) to a Conceivable One whose power 
and goodness we think of as symbolising 
the fidelity and warmth of the Great Orb. 
But, supposing we were still at the stage 
of people who know no better than to say 
that the sun itself is the Author and 
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Designer of all that it effects. Supposing 
we knew no better! What should we have 
to say of that sun to which we referred all 
the good of life? 

... * Author of all light and life ; 


Such One must needs be somewhere: this 
is he. 


All I enjoy on earth. By consequence 
Inspiring me with—what? Why, love and 
praise!” 
* * * * 


Let me make my point clear. 


“T eat a palatable fig—there’s love 
In little, who first planted what I pluck 
Obtains my little praise too.” 


Were we, crossing a desert, parched with 
thirst, we should (inevitably, and before 
we had had time to corrupt our religious 
instincts with our critical intelligence) lift 
up our hearts to God and thank Him that 
this world which includes deserts produces 
figs. 

Unless I am going to suspect myself 
and to thwart and. inhibit myself in what 
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seems to me at the moment to be the very 
instinct of my whole being and the cry 
of my whole heart and flesh, I am aware 
of a wave of gratitude which must go 
out towards, not some Thing, but some 
One. 

I cannot thank the mere fig. I may in 
my heart thank the Gardener who planted 
the fig. And, by the same necessity, I 
must not pause at him, but must go on 
to thank the Shah who owns the ground 
on which the fig is planted, and who 
secures the gardener in his daily toil. If 
I am resolute enough to follow my own 
thinking and my own feeling back and 
back, I arrive at a point where I must 
thank Some Final One at the source of all 
things, who set all the blessed machinery 
to work—Who foresaw a man ready to 
fall by the way in some desert-place, and 
Who contrived a world and ordered the 
intelligence of mankind so that by the help 
of a fig such a man might not die! It is 
only slackness and want of courage in my 
thinking which keep me from thanking 
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God for a fig. This instinct towards 
gratitude, beginning with a fig, must not 
be quenched or dissipated by the later 
magnitude and intricacy of life. We must 
hold fast that beginning of our confidence 
steadfast unto the end. 


¢ 


Tee Miyepant 

Is plain—to meet and match, the gift and gift 

With love and love, with praise and praise, till 
both 


Cry ‘ All of us is thine, we can no more.’ ” 
% * * * 


We know that the sun has not a nose 
to sniff a perfume; but man has. Sup- 
posing it to be the truth that we cannot be 
mathematically sure of anything! Never- 
theless if we have lived a life of responsive- 
ness to the Great Love which in high 
moments we knew; if we have radiated 
that perfume which gratitude is, as flowers 
which, seeking no recognition, are satisfied 
that they are beautiful and sweet and 
exult to pour their sweetness on the air— 
we have lived according to the deepest 
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law of our being ; we are walking in the 
way of our destiny. 


«|, . Flower and man 
Let each assume that scent and flower alike 
Being once born, must needs have use! Man’s 
part 
Is plain—to send love forth—astray, perhaps, 
No matter, he has done his part !” 
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MIHRAB SHAH 


IN this poem the question is raised which 
must be as old as‘the power in man to 
reflect, the question, namely, ‘‘ Why is 
there evil in the world?” ‘The question 
arises in the poem, as it always arises, 
when it is raised honourably, out of 
some hard experience. For there are 
times when we raise questions, times 
when we deliberately, or cunningly, or 
mischievously ask ultimate questions. In 
such cases the question is really not being 
put. The only question which is being 
put fairly to life is the question which one 
puts whose “heart and flesh cry out.” 
For then indeed the question is being put, 
as it were, to God. That only is a ques- 
tion, in the sense of this study, when 
something has come to a head in one’s 
own experience of such a kind that some 
38 
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solution, some mitigation, some release, 
some light, some interpretation, must be 
found or the whole inner life of a man is 
impeded or frustrated or denied. And so 
the saying holds good that the putting of 
a question is nine-tenths of the answer. 
For a question (in our sense) arises only 
out of a sore and sensitive heart. At such 
a moment we are free from all pride, and 
are indeed humble and suppliant—which 
brings us into the very highway of heavenly 
intercourse. 


* * * * 


An inquirer approached Ferishtah : 
** Praise the Merciful!” quoth he, ‘‘ my 
thumb which yesterday a scorpion nipped 
—(it swelled and blackened)—lo, is sound 
again!” But, he continued, I began to 
reflect upon the incident. There was I 
innocently culling herbs. I was doing no 
harm to anyone. Nay, I was doing some- 
thing in a humble way meritorious. 
When, behold, a scorpion bit me! ‘True, 
I knew of a medicinal herb growing near 
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by, which applied swiftly to the wound 
sucked out the venom, and I live, no whit 
the worse. In that it may be there is 
good philosophy, with which a man 
would do well to be content, prying no 
further into baffling mysteries. Still, the 
question kept coming back to me, so that, 
craving your indulgence, I am now un- 
bosoming myself. Why should scorpions 
lurk in herbs? Why should there be 
evil, pain, soreness, in this world ? 


And another thing : why should evil be 
in a world which God the All-Powerful 
and the All-Merciful created and controls ? 
I can see clearly that, had we no faith in 
God, we should have no sense of problem. 
I see that it is our faith which creates for 
us the problem. I agree that a man is 
much better than a sheep, and that the 
difference between the two is probably 
just here, that the one has a sense of ‘‘ the 
weary weight of all this unintelligible 
world,” and the other is quite free, we 
trust, from any lofty disquietude. 
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Still once again, I can imagine a world 
very different from this present world. I 
can conceive of a world in which there is 
no more pain, where sorrow and sighing 
are fled away. 


ce 


. . . Suppose a world 
Purged of all pain, with fit inhabitant— 

Man pure of evil in thought, word and deed— 
Were it not well ? Then wherefore otherwise ? 
Too good result ? But He is wholly good ! 
Hard to effect? Ay, were He impotent ! 
Teach me, Ferishtah ! ” 


To whom the master answered with what 
seemed a jest: “I, too, had a curious 
experience this morning, an escape for 
which I trust I am as grateful as you for 
your escape from blood-poisoning. When 
I awoke this morning I suddenly raised 
my head, which did not there and then 
tumble off or shoot through the roof, but 
remained fixed on my neck! Was I not 
glad!” 

** Stay, Master, surely you are mocking 
me! How could a head on being raised 
tumble from one’s shoulders ?” 
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“ Tt well might, if only this world were 
fundamentally different from what God 
has decided it shall be. We know that 
the first law of motion is that a thing shall 
continue to move on the plane on which 
it has been propelled unless it be affected 
by some other force. It might have been 
the nature of things, that, just as when I 
let my staff fall it reaches the ground and 
lies there, similarly when I spring from 
my couch I might go on soaring skyward 
‘to perdition.’ ” 

“* But, sir, your illustration is surely not 
intended seriously ? ” 

“Nay; but it is sintended “10 ~all 
seriousness thus far—that, if we knew 
the possibilities that lurk in things, the 
anarchy which would run riot were ‘ the 
decrees of God’ amended or withdrawn, 
we should all thank God that life is what 
it is and that a system which in one 
aspect works grievously, in another 
aspect of it works some high and blessed 
consequence. 

For example, 
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“ «Tell me now 

What were the bond ’twixt man and man, dost 
judge, 

Pain once abolished ? Come, be true! Our 
Shah— 

How stands he in thy favour? Why that 
shrug ? 

Is not he lord and ruler?’ ” 


“Yes, ruler and lord he is, but there is 
nothing in that-that moves me at all. He 
was the son of his father, and ours is a 
condition of society in which he being the 
son of his father receives, without merit of 
his own, our outward allegiance. They 
tell me that though he is all the man he 
ever will be, he can scarcely count the 
fingers on his hand!” 

*“ Well, but he is a kind man. That at 
least you will concede. At every feast off 
go the feasted with the dish they ate and 
cup they drank from; and besides a 
change of garments.” 

‘‘ Even so, what is that to one of his 
resources |” 

‘* All praise his gracious bearing.”’ 

*“* All praise mine! At least they would 
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were they compelled to approach me on 
all fours and never to lift an eye until I 
permitted them. 


“* * What wonder that the lady-rose I woo 
And palisade about from every wind, 
Holds herself handsomely ? ” 


“You are hard, my friend, or doc- 
trinaire, shall we say, and not noticeably 
human. The Shah lives at least a blame- 
less life ; no unseemliness or rioting ! ”’ 

“Whom may he riot with if he would ? 
Kings riot with kings, and kings are few.” 

“* Well, well, so be it. Truly let me not 
fall into the hands of men, but into the 
hands of God. All the same, I cannot 
bear to think of the Shah, poor mortal 
man, wasting away with cancer!” 

“What! Sayst thou so? But stay, 
surely there is some resource in science 
and men’s knowledge to save his life or 
at least to ease the pain!” 

““ But why interfere? Why not permit 
such an odious creature to endure his lot 
and pass away ?”’ 
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““ Nay, Ferishtah, never! Think, man, 
an ulcer! A poor human being—though 
he happens to be a Shah—with flesh and 
blood like yours and mine, a prey to hell- 
fire! Surely something can be done! 
What are we here for but to do some- 
thing!” 

“* Friend, thou hast answered thyself ! 
*** Put pain out of the world, what room were 


left 
For thanks to God, for love to man ?’””’ 
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THE CAMEL-DRIVER 
PUNISHMENT : MAN’S AND GOD’S 


““Wuat happened to the guide,” asks 
Ferishtah, ‘‘ who murdered the merchant 
whom with his wares he was convoying ? ” 
“He was put to death, sawn through be- 
tween two boards!” “ Right, too!” 
ejaculated Ferishtah. “‘ With all wise 
men’s approval—mine at least.” 

“The poor creature himself confessed 
as much,” continued the other. ‘“‘‘ I die 
justly,’ he groaned, ‘but one thing I 
angrily regret so that face to face with my 
own death I am in bitterness of soul. 
That the man who prompted me to do the 
foul thing has escaped to Syria and is at 
this moment free, that torments me. My 
one comfort is that though he may escape 
a human tribunal he will not escape that 
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last tribunal from which he will be hurled 
into Hell!’ 

“Idle words!” said Ferishtah. 

“But, master, why idle? You have 
but this moment approved of that system 
of law and retribution by which we mortal 
and erring men nevertheless do seek to 
vindicate eternal justice. Yet now when 
I repeat the hopt which comforted a dying 
man that, though a man escape justice 
here, he will not escape the final wrath of 
God, you say ‘ Idle words !’”’ 

*“ Man acts as man must: God, as God 
beseems,”’ is the beginning of Ferishtah’s 
answer, the basis of his solution of the 
apparent paradox. 

*“ A camel-driver, when his beast would 
bite, smites him over the nose. Why? 
To teach the creature the proper and 
exclusive use of his teeth ! 

‘“* Now suppose that camel-driver knew 
a word of such virtue that if he breathed 
it into the erring camel’s ear it would 
cure him there and then and for ever of 
his biting propensity! Or, more than 
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that ; suppose the camel-driver were able 
to see into the soul of his erring beast 
and there saw clearly evidence that the 
camel was sorry, and repented of his 
lapse, and was pledging himself never to 
repeat the offence, what then ? ” 

‘““T admit there is something in that. 
But even were such an unlikely thing to 
come to pass, still, it would never do to 
allow a camel which had bitten the arm of 
a man to escape all chastisement. Why, 
that would confuse the moral sense, so to 
speak, of all the other camels near by. 
The man’s acquiescence in the specific 
case would be misunderstood by the other 
camels.” . 

“Well, then, what about this further 
supposition,” proceeded Ferishtah. “‘ Sup- 
pose the camel safely back in his stable, 
the journey over. One day far back, on 
the journey he had bitten a man, for which 
he had been thwacked at the moment or 
had not been thwacked—it is indifferent 
to my illustration. Six months have 
passed since he had committed the offence. 
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He has forgotten all about it. Life has 
variously intervened—night and day, sun- 
shine and starlight, the empty spaces of 
the desert, the busy market-places of men 
—all that is past and has now become the 
stuff of dreams. But suppose the camel- 
driver one day comes into the stable and 
taunts his beast. ‘Aye, there you are, 
looking so innocent and friendly! But 
did you think I had forgotten? Take 
that and that and that; nay, take that,’ 
prodding red-hot pincers into the beast’s 
flesh! What then! Is that good? Is 
that—like God ?” 

plesee, says the other, “and yet~1 
have a difficulty. Does it follow then 
that any malefactor whom I would smite, 
with God’s allowance, God Himself will 
spare ?”’ 


«* | . . Friend, such view 
Is but man’s wonderful and wide mistake. 
Man lumps his kind i’ the mass : God singles 
thence 
Unit by unit. Thou and God exist— 
So think !—for certain: think the mass— 
mankind— 
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Disparts, disperses, leaves thyself alone ! 
Ask thy lone soul what laws are plain to 


thee— 
Thee and no other—stand or fall by them ! 


That is the part for thee: regard all else 
For what it may be—Time’s illusion.” 


“ Finally, there is no punishment like 
knowledge. The thing which makes any 
torment a cleansing fire is that one accepts 
it as just. Or, we might say that there is 
no punishment like the pain which we 
inflict upon ourselves when one day we 
see—what we have done!” 


ee Geis cnese 
Rankle like fire. Forgiveness? rather 
grant 
Forgetfulness ! The past is past and lost. 
However near I stand in His regard, 
So much the nearer had I stood by steps 
Offered the feet which rashly spurned their 
help. 
That I call Hell ; why further punishment ? ’ 
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TWO CAMELS 
A RULING ON FASTING 


THERE are two general attitudes, one or 
other of which you may take up towards 
life. There is the attitude which we, 
somewhat unfairly, call ‘‘ pagan”: Let 
us eat, drink and enjoy our light loves ! 
The other, the ascetic, the puritan : ‘‘ Let 
us rein in the beast ; let us avoid; let us 
buffet our body for the good of our soul.” 
We are compounded of body and soul ; 
though we have no experience of a soul 
without a body, any more than we have 
any experience of a body without a soul. 
For a body from which the vital flame has 
gone has lost the quality which made it 
even a body. 

For general purposes, however, we can 
speak of the body and the soul : and it is 
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a useful and fair discrimination to say that 
there are those who put the accent on the 
body and there are those who put the 
accent on the soul. 

Now, there is something in the history 
of man, as a species and as an individual, 
which must have its foundation in his 
essential nature: it is this. He oscil- 
lates, and will oscillate, and seems not to 
be able to keep himself from oscillating, 
from the one to the other. He will make 
much of the body until he reaches a point 
where he seems to be making everything 
of the body. But at that point something 
seems to come over him—a nausea, a 
distaste, an abhorrence, a fear—and this 
creature who a moment ago seemed “ at 
home among the swine-husks ”’ will arise, 
denounce himself, even do violence to 
himself, as though he would tear his own 
heart out. 

Thus it is that people who know history, 
or who have watched the most secret 
movements of their own spirit, are never 
really in anxiety as to how things on the 
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large scale will go. They know that man is 
so made that the further he goes away the 
nearer he is to coming back. We live ina 
world where one hastening Eastwards on 
and on returns out of the West. There isa 
geographical point—I once read this in a 
book on Einstein—it is some twelve thou- 
sand miles from where you are at this mo- 
ment,—and once you are arrived there you 
cannot take a single step in any direction 
without coming nearer home by that step ! 

On the whole, it is a decisive test of our 
own secret direction to ask whether we 
put the accent upon the body or upon the 
soul. If you like, you can trace every- 
thing downwards to a sensual source, or 
you may relate everything to our moral 
will. The question is, who is going to 
be master in that nexus—of appetites, 
passions, flashes of the ideal and the holy, 
which a human being is? It is the ques- 
tion of ‘‘ Heads or Tails ?’’ Which, so to 
speak, is the chief end of man? 

We may assume that, on the whole, the 
question has been settled: that the 
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characteristic of man is—his head, his 
intelligence, his reason, his spirit and 
capacity for God. So long as that faculty 
is in command and has its hand on the 
helm the human race will go its appointed 
way. But what should we think of the 
chances of the ship of our fortunes if the 
captain were to change places with one of 
the stokers ! 


A student asks Ferishtah: ‘‘ What, 
master, is your ruling upon ‘ fasting’? 
I once heard you even say that ‘ feasting 
feeds the soul.’ You did not rebuke me 
a moment ago when I observed with an 
obvious relish that the soup was well- 
saffroned. When the air turns cold, I 
remark that you put on warmer clothing. 
How reconcile your precepts and your 
behaviour with the stern teaching of other 
wise men?” 

“A neighbour,” Ferishtah opened his 
mouth and spake, ‘“‘ had two camels with 
which he was about to set out on a long 
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journey. Before setting out, some time 
before, the two camels had a dialogue. 
Both alike wished to do their best for their 
master. ‘They differed as to the method. 
‘ Knowing how costly is fodder,’ said the 
one, ‘ I shall eat only what serves to keep 
me in life. I could not bear to think 
that I unnecessarily deprived my master.’ 
‘ Nonsense,’ said the other, ‘my master 
wishes me to reach the journey’s end with- 
out faltering. How shall I do this except 
I eat? And is not the very mark and 
distinction of a camel that he can lay up 
resources for a later day ? Shall I weaken 
myself now, and shame my master by 
falling exhausted by the way?’ ” 

The fasting camel broke down: the 
other reached his journey’s end. 


But the thing is not so simple as that, 
as we shall try to see. 
** What imports 


Fasting or feasting? Do thy day’s work, 


dare 
Refuse no help thereto, since help refused 
Is hindrance sought and found.” 
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‘What is one man’s meat_is..another 
man’s poison,” says a proverb. “ Let 
every man.be.fully, persuaded.in his own 
mind,” wrote St. Paul. ‘“‘ Do thy day’s 
work,” says our poet. . 

A man who sits down to his meal and 
takes it without self-consciousness may be 
a less sensual man‘than another who of 
set purpose abstains. When Jesus took 
a little child and set him in the midst, 
saying “‘Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” he surely said in effect that 
freedom from self-consciousness is of the 
essence of goodness. 

“Do thy day’s work!” God is not 
going to judge you by the rare feelings 
which from time to time and upon some 
studied occasion you may have provoked 
within yourself. At the end of the days 
the words which the righteous shall hear 
will be, not “ well imagined,” ‘‘ well 
dreamed,” “ well thought out,” but ‘ well 
done !’’ What do you amount to? What 
weight do you pull on the finer side of 
things? These are the questions. If you 
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find you accomplish more and pull better 
on a low diet, take that diet. But do not 
insist upon others following your example. 
Above all, do not cease pulling or doing 
something because of your anxiety that 
others shall neither pull nor work until 
they adopt your method of training. You 
pull and labour, who fast ; and let those 
pull and labour, who feast : and who knows 
but that in the end of the days you may 
both alike be well pleasing to God ! 
Ordinary people like you and me read 
of Goethe and of Shelley and of Burns. 
We have heard rumours of the easy 
manner in which great pictures or great 
poems were born. And we may with a 
disastrous logic please ourselves with the 
fantasy that it was the absence of such 
ease and carelessness which has confined 
us to our mediocrity. It seems cruel to 
retort as we once heard a great preacher 
retort: ‘‘ You are not Goethe or Shelley 
or Burns: you are plain Tom Brown!” 
The truth of the matter would seem to 
be that the soul is at its best, at its most 
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acute and luminous and daring mood, just 
at the moment when it is passing from one 
discipline to another—from bondage to 
freedom. Yes; but equally from free- 
dom to bondage. 

Those are great cries which have broken 
from the breast of man as his chains fell 
from him. Those likewise are lofty moods 
which descend upon the soul when after 
much freedom it enters into some strict- 
ness and order. 

It was life from the dead for thousands 
when some yoke was broken ; it has been 
life from the dead for thousands when 
some yoke was assumed ! 


Better than anything further of my own, 
let my readers ponder this fine passage 
from James of Harvard, with which he 
closes his greater chapter on “‘ Habit ” in 
his “‘ Principles of Psychology.” 

“The Hell to be endured hereafter of 
which theology tells is no worse than the 
hell we make for ourselves in this world by 
habitually fashioning our characters in the 
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wrong way. Could the young but realise 
how soon they will become mere walking 
bundles of habits they would give more 
heed to their conduct while in the plastic 
state. We are spinning our own fates, 
good or evil, and never to be undone. 
Every smallest stroke of virtue or of vice 
leaves its never so little scar. The 
drunken Rip Van Winkle, in Jefferson’s 
play, excuses himself for every fresh 
dereliction by saying, ‘I won’t count this 
time!’ Well, he may not count it, and 
a kind Heaven may not count it, but it is 
being counted none the less. Down 
among his nerve-cells and fibres the 
molecules are counting it and registering 
and storing it up to be used against him 
when the next temptationcomes. Nothing 
we ever do is, in strict scientific literalness, 
wiped out. Of course, this has its good 
side as well as its bad one. As we become 
permanent drunkards by so many separate 
drinks, so we become saints in the moral, 
and authorities and experts in the practical 
and scientific spheres, by so many separate 
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acts and hours of work. Let no youth 
have any anxiety about the upshot of his 
education, whatever the line of it may be. 

“Tf he keep faithfully busy each hour 
of the working day he may safely leave the 
final result to itself. He can with perfect 
certainty count on waking up some fine 
morning to find -himself one of the 
competent ones of his generation, in what- 
ever pursuit he may have singled out. 
Silently, between all the details of his 
business, the power of judging in all that 
class of matter will have built itself up 
within him as a possession that will never 
pass away.” 
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CHERRIES 


SEEING GOD IN THE LEAST OF HIS 
- MERCIES 


Tue poem, “The Two Camels,” which 
was the subject of the preceding study 
closes with some lines which are worthy 
of comment. Those lines form one of a 
small group of quotations of such a kind 
that if one knows them by heart, as we say, 
knows their significance and loves them 
for that significance, he may say that he 
knows Browning. Here are the lines :— 
‘‘ Wherefore did I contrive for thee that ear, 
Hungry for music, and direct thine eye 


To where I hold a seven-stringed instrument, 
Unless I meant thee to beseech me play ? ” 


It is the very appeal behind the purest 
expressions of the New Testament: that 
the response from God is as sure as—our 


necessities. 
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‘“‘ Cherries” is a short poem, but not 
an easy one. Here it is well, as so fre- 
quently with Browning it is well, to read 
on to the end, picking up what you can by 
the way. Then, arrived at the end, look 
backwards and, if you are in earnest, begin 
again. 

Ferishtah having eaten some cherries, 
sighed out with satisfaction, ‘‘ Thank 
God for cherries!”’ One of his students 
overheard the ejaculation and intruded, 
‘“* Master, why thank God for a cherry ? ” 
To whom Ferishtah in effect retorts 
“Why not?” ‘Does it not seem be- 
neath the dignity of God, and lower than 
the proper level of devotion, to think of 
God in any relation to a cherry, and to 
our physical satisfaction over a cherry? 
We may properly thank God for the sun, 
for the stars, for the mountains and the 
oceans, and all the majesty of things. But 
is it not to degrade the life of the spirit to 
use it on such petty matters ? ” 

“* Listen to me,” says Ferishtah in reply. 
“A stranger, once upon a time, was 
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admitted to the palace of the Shah, of 
whom he had known adoringly all his 
life. He passes through the amazing 
rooms and high corridors. His eye falls 
upon treasures and things of vast cost on 
wall and floor. At length he reaches a 
door, and on the door a tablet bearing his 
own name, his and no other’s. Passing 
through that inviting door, what is his 
astonishment to find in that cosy room just 
the very things he needs and likes, as 
though someone had known his most 
intimate taste! The very slippers he 
would have chosen from a thousand pairs 
—the shape, the colour—waiting for him 
—as though for days and days! Will that 
stranger refuse to indulge his gratitude 
over those slippers, and will he be satisfied 
to strike an attitude merely over the 
general and overwhelming grandeur of 
the place? Will he not rather have the 
courage to be obedient to his instinctive 
emotion, that somehow—he hardly dares 
try to explain how—the mind behind that 
grandeur was behind that kind detail ? ” 
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In short, if God is anywhere, He is 
everywhere : and they are to be convicted 
of a want of courage who stop short at 
the mountains and the stars. There is 
indeed a grim and tense devotion to God 
which life in its tragic passages properly 
provokes ; but there is also a genial and 
even playful devotion to God which may 
be the mark of a more habitual love. If 
God is not to be hailed in the cherry, He 
is not to be known in the star. 

Such is the message of this poem. 

Brother Lawrence declared that he could 
have as sweet fellowship with God while 
washing the kitchen utensils as when 
kneeling before the altar of Christ’s body 
and blood. 


There is need for this very message. 
It is over details that we break down. 
Rarely, on the whole, does one fall be- 
neath himself when confronted by what 
we call a great crisis. It is over small 
things, worries, petty mortifications, the 
cares of this world, that we make 
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) 
that are apt “‘to choke us.” Failing to 
see God in the cherry, we may end by 
seeing nothing but the stone. 

In the course of my life I must have 
come to know some thousands of people 
somewhat intimately ; and here, were it 
called for, would be my general report. 
Face to face with ordinary and super- 
ficial experiences, little reverses of fortune, 
small irritations, petty social defeats and 
frustrations, they have behaved no better 
than I myself have behaved, which is, 
rather poorly. But when a really big 
thing has assailed them, some great loss, 
some great fear, or some cause for shame 
—something which was too big for them 
to manage in their own strength, I have 
never known one of them fail! Out in the 
deep they came upon some buoyant ele- 
ment; in the shallows they were apt 
almost to drown themselves in their low 


excitement ! 
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PLOT-CULTURE: OR, HOW SOUL 
HELPS BODY AS BODY HELPS 
SOUL 


In the little poem, ‘“‘ Plot-Culture,” 
Browning repeats an idea which has 
already been offering itself to him off 
and on in “‘ Ferishtah,” the idea, namely, 
that in this life of ours we have each our 
small allotment. It is as though to each 
one of us has been given a plot of land 
from the Overlord. This plot of land is 
not the same for everyone—in size or 
quality. One has received as his portion 
a small patch; to another broad acres 
have been given. The soil of the parcel 
on which one must work out his life is 
sour, or stony, or choked with weeds, or it 
lies out of the sun; while to another has 
been given such a portion that if he but 
tickle the earth with a hoe he will have 
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a harvest. This unequal distribution of 
“lots ’? would be indeed a harsh decree, 
were it all that is to be said. But, accord- 
ing to the poet, much more is to be said ; 
and what is to be said in qualification of 
this unevenness in human circumstances 
is precisely what our religion says a 
thousand times and implies in its very 
revelation of God. 

To each of us has been given our “‘ lot,” 
our parcel of ground. But God knows 
precisely of what extent and of what 
quality our lot is, and how much by its 
very position it is visited by the sun and 
refreshed by rain. At the end of the days 
we shall be judged—not by the quantity 
or weight of our sheaves, not even by the 
quality of the grain. We shall be judged 
in the light of our equipment and of our 
opportunity. Thus it is inevitable that it 
shall be more tolerable for some than for 
others: ‘“‘ to whom much is given of him 
shall much be required.” 

Another thing. God leaves us one by 
one an amazing freedom. He permits us 
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to experiment if we will with methods of 
enriching the soil and with methods and 
times of reaping. All that He asks—but 
here He is implacable—is that on ‘‘ Dooms- 
day,” on “‘ settlement ”’ day, we shall hand 
over to Him a just portion of the fruits. 
In other words, God looks to each one of 
us to pay his and her own way through 
life. He insists that everyone must be 
able without confusion of face to answer 
at the end this question: ‘‘ What have 
you contributed to life, to the future, to 
the glory of God?” Have you, on the 
whole, consumed the goods garnered by 
more industrious generations ? Have you 
been living ‘‘ on the parish,” so to speak ? 

If you can lift up your face without spot 
at that question—then you need not worry 
yourself disproportionately over the means 
you have taken to achieve that honourable 
result ! 

That in a heavy and wooden manner 
of my own is the prose of this bright and 
witty poem. “‘ Master,” queries a disciple, 
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“that couplet of yours beginning, ‘ How 
twinks thine eye, my love!’ has inter- 
fered rather with my studies. I find my- 
self recalling it, and the warmth and 
rhythm of your words, reinforced by the 
presence of my sweetheart Laila, are likely 
to play havoc with certain compunctions 
which were wont to visit me. May I be 
frank, sir? What would you say were I 
to cap your ‘ How twinks thine eye, my 
love!’ with ‘ Laila’s lip, how honey- 
sweet !’? I can see your shoe hurtling 
towards me. And, further, if I may con- 
tinue in my boldness, suppose I were to 
know that your eye was upon me as I 
walk in the moonlight with Laila! You 
might turn away your eyes or, in your 
courtesy to love, might suddenly find 
another bypath more agreeable. But can 
I assume such extraordinary discretion to- 
wards my human love on the part of Him 
Whose eye beholdeth us and closeth not 
night or day?” 
* * * * 
To all of which the Master makes this 
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answer—in addition to the general philo- 
sophy of the matter with which we began 
this study: ‘“‘ You have your father’s 
permission to pay court to Laila. Your 
marriage is arranged. Enough. You do 
not feel it any part of your filial duty to 
expatiate to him day by day on the many 
felicities which love brings you. No one 
wants to hear about such matters. They 
are understood. And a man is judged, in 
regard to them, by the effect which the 
lyrical experience has upon him and upon 
her who shares his bliss. No more does 
God want to know certain things which 
come within the little circle of your own 
private happiness. He will look to you, 
on the basis of such happiness, to make 
something of yourself and of her and of 
life. 


‘So much of grain the ground’s lord bids thee 
yield, 
Bring sacks to granary in autumn! Spare 
Daily intelligence of this manure, 
That compost, how they tend to feed the soil : 
There thou art master sole and absolute— 
Only remember doomsday ! ” 
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A PILLAR AT SEBZEVAR 
LOVE AND KNOWLEDGE 


In this study we shall, for the most part, 
mark time ; but to redress the balance we 
shall give two fine quotations. 

The contrast between Love and Know- 
ledge, the assistance which the one gives 
the other towards an understanding of life 
and towards a healthy attitude to life and 
engagement in it; how the one without 
the other leaves man, in the one case with- 
out a motive, in the other case without 
direction or control—all that is of the very 
essence of Robert Browning. 

The justification of Browning, and of 
any man who presumes to have a formula 
for life, is that for him it was not always 
a formula. What we want when we go to 
another for guidance is not so much light 
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or an answer to our question. We know 
that no other can ever answer our question. 
At best he can only find an answer to his 
own. What we want, and what we are in 
need of, whether we are aware of this or 
not, is sympathy with our condition. We 
want some friendly mind not to despise 
us, but to share with us our sense of the 
problem, or our dulness to evidence which 
is sufficient for others. Here we may 
annex a few lines from this very poem : 


“The prize is in the process: knowledge 
means 
Ever-renewed assurance by defeat 
That victory is somehow still to reach, 
But love is victory, the prize itself : 
Love—trust to.” 


* * * * 


Now there are certain things which in 
this life of ours, and in this human nature 
of ours, are found—“ joined together.” It 
is possible, in imagination and abstractly, 
to see them apart. But the fact is they 
are never found apart. The one without 
the other is simply not there. Such a 
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pair of faculties are—‘‘ the head and the 
heart,” or ‘“‘ knowledge and love.” Now, 
admirable as are the materials which “‘ the 
head” brings to the life of the whole 
organism which a man is, those materials 
must nevertheless commend themselves to 
and promote the best functioning of the 
entire organism. ‘The head must not say 
to the feet, ‘‘ I Have no need of thee,” and 
the feet must not be tempted to speak 
back. The fact is man is—man; _ head 
and heart, capable of knowledge and liable 
to love. He is body and soul ; he is made 
of dust, and yet into that dust has been 
breathed somewhere in the course of his 
long career something to which we give 
the name of God,—declaring it to be all a 
great mystery. 

This is all very simple as we admit on a 
moment’s reflection. There are two ways 
in which we may all of us interpret life 
and take part in it. We may put the chief 
emphasis upon what we call the facts : or 
we may put the emphasis upon certain 
intuitions, traditions of the spirit, certain 
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final and unconquerable stirrings of emo- 
tion, flashes of the ideal or of the holy. 
There are those, speaking roughly, who 
begin with the one category ; and there 
are those who begin with the other. In 
the providence of God, if a man will be 
faithful to himself and to the things which 
take place in his own soul, life will not 
allow itself to be done with him without 
bringing him, it may be violently, into 
contact with that aspect of things which 
he is disposed to disparage. The man 
who holds that the dictates of the heart 
alone are to be attended to will one day 
find that he lives in a world of real and 
concrete things. And the man who des- 
pises and affects to disregard the emotional 
impulse may one day—fall in love! The 
star-gazer may slip on the pavement : and 
he who walks with his eyes on the earth 
may one day be startled and _ look 
up, and be compelled—to reconstruct 
his universe. 
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s . my curls were crowned 


In youth with knowledge—off, alas, crown 
slipped 

Next moment, pushed by better knowledge 
still, 

Which nowise proved more constant: gain 
to-day 

Was toppling loss to-morrow . 


Therefore, 


o> 
° 


~ “Enough to say, ‘ I feel 
Love’s sure effect, and, being loved, must love 
The love its cause behind—I can and do!’” 


So let us say—and those who know 
these two lines by heart know Browning ; 
but they must know them by heart: 


“So let us say—not ‘ Since we know we love,’ 
But rather, ‘ Since we love we know enough.’ ” 
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‘* By Sebzevar a certain pillar stands 

So aptly that its gnomon tells the hour : 

What if the townsmen said, ‘ Before we 
thank 

Who placed it, for his serviceable craft, 

And go to dinner since its shade tells noon, 

Needs must we have the craftsman’s purpose 
clear 

On half a hundred more recondite points, 

Than a mere summons-to a vulgar meal ! ” 


In Sebzevar stands a pillar, a sundial. 
Its moving shadow marks the hours. 
What should we think of the sanity of men, 
were they, when noon struck on the sun- 
dial, to refuse to obey its instruction and 
the habit of their fathers—which is to 
cease work for their midday meal! What 
should we think of them were they to say : 
“No, not one step shall we go from this 
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place until we have information on some 
related, some underlying and some over- 
hanging points! We want to know what 
precisely was in the mind of the man who 
raised the pillar. Was he a good man, who 
built the sun-dial to help us? Or was he 
an avaricious man, let us say, who built 
the sundial that he might exact from us 
his due of toil? And then: is this sun- 
dial of ours authoritative? How com- 
pares it with other sundials?” .. . And 
so on. 

But, says the poet in effect, that is not 
how we live. There is no sane life for 
man until he takes something for granted 
and proceeds upon it. There is a sense in 
which it is perfectly true and an exact 
description of the case to say that the 
whole faith-view of life is a begging of the 
question. There are some things which 
we do not know for truth until we accept 
them as truth. To stand still until you 
are perfectly convinced of their truth and 
reality when at the moment you are at 
least convinced of their necessity is no 
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more a sensible and human act than to 
refuse to go into the water until you have 
learned toswim! In fact, the case against 
inactivity of the soul until one is coerced 
by favourable evidence is stronger. For 
the fact is, whether we shall live heartily, 
or, as Margaret Fuller put it, whether we 
shall accept the universe, is not really a 
free option. Here we are—in the midst 
of life, in the tumult of the waters. And 
the option is not, Shall we live or stand 
aloof ; or shall we go into the water or not 
go into the water? The option is, Shall 
we live or—die? Shall we swim, with 
whatever splutterings, or sink to the 
bottom like a stone? Once again, the 
thing we are to do with our high impulses, 
our flashes of lightning and our waves of 
quiet light, is simply this: we are to 
“walk in them.” We are to “‘ believe in 
them.” ‘‘ Why is it,” said our Lord in 
what sounds like amazement and even dis- 
tress, “‘ why is it that ye will not believe ? ” 


When all is said, the greatest task before 
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all of us, and never more urgently than in 
these very days, is—to “ keep in love with 
life.” I saw a phrase which startled me 
the other day for its depth and clearness. 
The writer said of someone that he looked 
as though he had “ fallen out with life.” 
The New Testament makes an appeal to 
us to ‘“ Keep ourselves in the love of 
God.” To keép in love with life must 
surely be the great art. To keep in love 
with life, we might say, was the entire 
intention of Robert Browning. It is the 
motif of this particular poem. It is the 
recurring motif everywhere. In his case, 
too, it is no mere temperamental enthusi- 
asm which he celebrates. In the Epilogue 
to ‘‘ Ferishtah,”’ for one dark moment he 
raises the question which perhaps must 
not be raised—for that way madness lies— 
as to the worth of these lyrical moments, 
But, like Dante in a dark place, chidden 
by Virgil, he gives the thing one look and 
passes on. 

Elsewhere, everywhere, this is his teach- 
ing, his message, his experience, his 
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Gospel. And his language fits the typical 
Christian and evangelical experiences of 
the soul. We live in a world where there 
is much darkness. But let us be fair. 
There are also lights. As when he says: 


““ Tcrossed a moor with a name of its own 
And a certain use in the world, no doubt ; 
Yet a hand’s breadth of it shines alone 
Mid the blank miles round about ; 

For there I picked up on the heather 
And there I put inside my breast 

A moulted feather, an eagle’s feather, 
—Well, I forget the rest.” 


And surely “the rest” is well forgotten. 
To forget ‘“‘ the rest” is the act of faith 
and is a proper act of gratitude to God. 
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Is that ¢rue for man which is necessary ? 


* 
~ 


«|, . Search sand 
To unearth water: if first handful scooped 
Yields thee a draught, what need of digging 
down 
Full fifty fathoms deep to find a spring 
Whereof the pulse might deluge half the land ? 
Drain the sufficient drop, and praise what 
checks 
The drouth that glues thy tongue—what more 
would help 
A brimful cistern ? ” 


“What should we think of a man,” the 
poet asks, ‘‘ who said, ‘I shall not touch 
a drop of water until I know something 
more about it than that it quenches 
thirst’??? ‘‘ But more than that,” he 
says, “ (to bring in new philosophy) what 
if by digging deeper than is necessary for 
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your human occasions you suddenly let 
loose a flood which God designed should 
remain concealed as a reservoir for our 
own age and for all subsequent ages ? ”’ 
As elsewhere he exclaims, “‘ that is what 
all the blessed evil’s for,”’ so that we may 
bear the diffused and shaded light. So 
we may by our curiosity let loose upon us 
things which in God’s universe were 
intended to remain known yet unknown. 
Meanwhile, ‘‘ whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it.’ Whatever con- 
firmation of our faith we detect in life, or 
even think we detect, let us celebrate it. 
We have all of us, and this even in our 
darkest hour, some private light by which 
we live, some irreducible minimum of the 
spirit. He is a sour kind of person who 
cannot find something in each passing day 
to celebrate. And if we insist that this 
private thing for which we are grateful is 
all the while related to some deep or lofty 
source of things beyond our knowledge, 
that it was the thought towards us 
in particular of Some Mind _ behind 
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phenomena, there is no one who even in 
logic has the right to rob us of such a 
faith. 

The fact is, we have the problem of evil. 
But there is an equally persistent fact : 
(were this world finally indifferent to man 
or hostile) we have the problem of good ! 

Once again: ‘‘ Say, what made moist 
my lip, that I acknowledge moisture.” 
The universe has justified itself: it has 
met your necessities. 


* * * * 


And then, to raise another question, 
what if life has been arranged as it has 
been arranged, with the very purpose of 
finding out what kind of persons you and 
I are! What if life has been ordered as 
it has been ordered, and things have 
happened as they have happened, so that 
we are one by one compelled by life to 
show our hand—to expose the kind of 
person we finally are! For there is a 
sense in which things are what they are to 
us one by one. What is one man’s food 
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is another’s poison. Or we say, “‘ There 
is no disputing about tastes.” And why? 
Because one’s taste, far from being a 
superficial thing, is the outcropping in us 
of the bed-rock of our soul. 

Thus, there are those who will have it 
that. “‘One swallow does not make a 
summer ”’; and there are those who when 
they see one swallow throw up their caps 
and hail “‘ the unseen with a cheer.” 

Once again, this is the art of life and 
the highest wisdom : to “‘ Arise when your 
light is come.” This is our truly God-like 
quality—that we have, in our measure, 
the power to give a high meaning to 
existence, to impose ourselves upon what, 
but for our faith, would be a mere dis- 
ordered mass. 

There is a moment indeed in the 
journey of the soul (and the moment 
keeps returning doubtless to the end) 
when we must, because the evidence seems 
to be balanced and indefinite, put an end 
to our own hesitation, and take a leap. 
“Love gains God by first leap ! ” 
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But perhaps we might all learn some- 
thing who have seen a child leap from 
what to his tiny mind was an immense 
height, through what to the same tiny 
mind was an abyss of space—at the other 
end of which, however, was a loved one 
waiting to embrace him. 

One thing a child does, and one thing 
only, who has been urged to leap from a 
height to a depth. He keeps his little 
eyes fixed upon the face which has invited 
him! When at length he has resolved to 
act, he acts without reserve. Without 
being aware of such an idea, he has given 
away his little life ; he has staked himself 
upon a hazard; he has, in fact, died— 
unless that calling voice was the voice of 
a friend, and that face the face of one 
who knew how weak a child is, and how 
in such a venture everything is lost or 


gained |! 
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THE BEAN STRIPE 
EA good thing or a bad thing—Life is which ? ” 


A PUPIL has comé to Ferishtah and has 
said in effect: ‘‘ Putting aside all this 
subtlety and juggling of yours, give me a 
plain answer to a plain question! Is life 
a good thing or a bad thing ?”’ 

Now, that very phrase which we have 
used, ‘‘ a plain answer,”’ reminds students 
of the New Testament at once of an 
occasion where the phrase occurs, and 
where the very attitude of mind repre- 
sented by the questioner in this poem is 
very sternly reproved by our Lord. The 
fact is, there is no plain answer to the 
fundamental question about life. For I 
suppose by a plain answer one must mean 
a clear answer, an answer which compels 
assent—that is to say, an answer which 
would destroy faith. Butler described faith 
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as “‘a very high degree of probability.” 
The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
describes faith as “ 
to things hoped for ; a conviction concern- 
ing things not seen.” And St. Paul, in 
recommending a good man to a Church, 
said of him that he was one who had 
** staked himself on Christ.” This is all 
to say that probably there is as much 
evidence for that view of life which con- 
flicts with faith as there is for the faith- 
view. There is a saying of an old father 
to the effect that there is enough darkness 
in life to perplex us all, and enough dark- 
ness in life to confirm those who will deny 
the light; but, he adds, there is light 
enough to guide those who will believe. 


the giving substance 


Ferishtah deals in his usual patient and 
whimsical way with this pupil’s question. 
He says: “‘I take up a handful of beans. 
Some are black ; some are white. I might 
say looking at them that on the whole 
they are white. You might say about 
them that on the whole they are black. 
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There is a sense in which I cannot contra- 
dict you ; and you cannot contradict me.” 
Now, for ‘“‘ beans,” substitute ‘‘ days.” 
You tell me that you have decided that the 
tale of a man’s days may be summed up in 
one word; they are black. There you 
stand on the same ground as the Indian 
Sage. 

‘‘ What’s the worst of evil but that, past, it 

overshadows 

The else-exempted present ? ”’ 

Surely we cannot call a day white, 
though the sun is shining, if the shadow 
of the previous day is still cold upon our 
spirit. We know, too, how it would seem 
that one dark incident has the power to 
obliterate an entire day which but for 
that one dark spot was altogether bright. 
You come in from a good day in which in 
all humility you think you have played a 
man’s part. Friends have been kind, too, 
and life has seemed friendly, all of it. 
You cross the threshold of your own door, 
and there awaiting you is a letter. You 
open it, and suddenly you stand in a 
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shivered universe. The letter may not 
have been a sad one announcing some 
grave bereavement. No: it need only 
have been unkind. But it is with that 
unkind word in your heart you lie awake 
all that night ! 

What has Ferishtah to say to all this? 
He falls back in effect upon the idea which 
he announced in the Prologue: “ Friend, 
have you eaten ortolans ever in Italy?” 
To do justice to an ortolan you must bite 
through its several layers. If you pause 
in the middle you do injustice to the whole. 
A prophet said the same of life: ‘at the 
end it shall speak and not lie.”’ 


‘“ A carpet web I saw once leave the loom 
And lie at gorgeous length in Ispahan ! 
The weaver plied his work with lengths of 

silk 
Dyed each to match some jewel as it might 
And wove them, this by that.” 
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A BEAN-STRIPE: ALSO APPLE- 
EATING 


** There’s the palm-aphis, minute miracle 

As wonderful every whit as thou or I: 

Well, and his world’s the palm-pond; there 
he’s born, 

Lives, breeds and dies in that circumference, 

An inch of green for cradle, pasture-ground, 

Purlieu and grave: the palm’s use ask of 
him !”’ 


On the whole, the poet would support the 
Christian plea that there is always for such 
problems as life presents sufficient light 
for us in the dark to rise by. Browning 
here would simply corroborate Carlyle 
and all the robust romanticists, and would 


‘ 


ask us to “‘ work out our own salvation 
with scrupulous fidelity to the details,” as 
Lightfoot translates St. Paul. He would 
content himself with maintaining that 


there is no situation in life which has not 
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its immediate duty: and that duties are 
for men and events are for God. 


But Browning everywhere in his more 
dialectical work, and here explicitly in “‘ A 
Bean-Stripe,”’ reminds us that life presents 
problems to our thinking and to our moral 
sense which are problems not for us but for 
God. For, to say no more, there are 
matters of such magnitude that they are 
quite manifestly beyond our control. They 
are what they are. An avalanche over- 
whelms a village in the Alps, or a 
volcano covers a city with a molten mass. 
There you have a problem. It is a 
problem which perhaps has its human 
reference; but it implicates more than 
man. God would not be to be blamed 
(to presume upon such speech) for such 
a catastrophe were it the case that those 
who built their home in the Alpine village 
or in that city were aware of the risk they 
were coming under and took that risk. In 
that case, and if they were fair-minded 
people, they would be forced to confess 
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that “‘ they had suffered no wrong.” They 
had decided to face certain possibilities of 
which the growling of many a_ small 
avalanche or certain previous tremors of 
the earth had warned them. They had 
agreed with themselves, for the sake of 
some amenity which the site secured for 
them, to put their lives in jeopardy. 

God, on His part, might easily justify 
Himself to our intelligence by reminding 
us that the only method by which He could 
have controlled an avalanche would have 
been to suspend the law by which heat is 
diffused in this world, or the law by which 
masses fall under their own weight ; and 
that to suspend such a law for the sake 
of the dwellers in some Swiss valley would 
have been to bring into our life everywhere 
that confusion which would paralyse us 
were we even for one day not to be able 
to forecast how things in the natural 
world are going to behave. 


““God’s care be God’s! "Tis mine—to boast 
no joy, 
Unsobered by such sorrows of my kind 
As sully with their shade my life that shines.’ 


g2 
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The passage (and argument) which 
closes with those words opens with the 
lines which stand at the head of this study. 
Take a palm-aphis—a tiny worm which is 
born, lives and dies all on-a single palm- 
leaf. Supposing such a tiny organism 
had powers for speculation greater than 
we hope it has, and supposing it were 
asked ‘‘ What is the purpose of a palm 
tree?” The aphis, using such wit as it 
has, might answer: “‘ To supply me with 
the means and opportunity of life.” 

There the aphis, though not wholly 
right, would not be altogether wrong. 
It would be wrong for an aphis to limit 
the use (and it may be the purpose) of a 
palm tree to its own exclusive necessities. 
But what we should say is that it gave a 
circumscribed account of the palm tree, 
for it laid down a limit or definition. We 
know that the palm tree which provides 
for the necessities of the aphis has other 
and, as we like to think, more important 
responsibilities. It gives us dates to eat. 
It provides under its branches a precious 
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shelter from the heat, and we may in the 
season use its leaves to thatch our huts. 

Which is all to say that the lower and 
more minute use must not be held as 
being in conflict with some further and 
wider function. Each living thing speaks 
in its own language, and thinks, in the 
light of its own necessities, of its sur- 
roundings. The aphis, if it could speak, 
would acknowledge a fitness for its life of 
—one leaf. We who know more and need 
more would celebrate the gift of God in 
the whole palm tree. 

Thus, being rises in range, deepens and 
widens in its necessity. Until, were there 
a Being who could be aware of everything, 
we can see as in a mirror darkly how He 
might justify Himself. 
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EPILOGUE 


“‘ What if all be error— 
If the halo irised round my head were, 
Love, thine arms?” 

In the Epilogue, Ferishtah or the poet 
stands apart from his work and reflects 
upon it, and upon himself, and upon life. 
He has scored point after point for the 
faith-view. He has answered, properly 
and sufficiently, superficial and merely 
querulous criticisms of life. He has ac- 
knowledged the presence and the substance 
of the deeper misgivings such as visit us 
all under some excess of evil chance, or 
such as find an occasion when we are 
weak or off our guard. He has never 
sought to conceal from others or from 
himself that certain ‘‘ thorns remain,” and 
remain, as was St. Paul’s experience, 
despite all our prayers. 

On the whole, his general guidance for 
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our minds and hearts in this world is that 
life asks us to be brave and to “ take our 
share of hardness.’ ‘That we are here for 
the overcoming of something. That faith 
is a kind of fortitude and survives within 
us only in an atmosphere of perpetual 
obedience or “work.” Therefore it is 
that St. Paul speaks of the “‘ work” of 
faith, as he speaks of the “ patience ” of 
hope and of the “ labour”’ of love. As 
the heart of “‘ love ’’ is “ labour ”’ (“ Caritas 


est passio,”’ 


said Origen of Alexandria in 
Greek: “love is an agony ’’); and as the 
heart of ‘‘ hope” is patience or a certain 
resiliency and inexhaustibleness, so the 
heart of faith is a certain ‘“‘ energy ”’ (to 
use St. Paul’s very word), a certain 
hazardousness and resourcefulness and 
activity. As the same great exponent of 
the things of the soul put it once for all, 
faith is a good fight. It is, indeed, the 
good fight, and when this “‘ fight begins 
within himself a man’s worth something.” 


It has been his manner also in seeking 
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to resolve the difficulties which men find 
in life and “‘ to comfort them concerning 
their faith,” to ask them to be far. To 
take one thing with another. Not to 
stand still. For we live in a world which 
is itself a perpetual movement, and when 
we stand still (as we do when we permit 
our critical reason to raise any question 
about the final worth of life), we are for 
the time being ‘‘ out of the movement,” 
so that we are temporarily disqualified. By 
standing still we have become abnormal, 
so that things on the whole seem to us 
to be out of any generous context. 

* * * * 

You might sum up the various teach- 
ings of ‘‘ Ferishtah ” into a few short and 
sharp orders of the day, such as: Let us 
be patient. Let us not permit even a 
thousand difficulties to amount to one 
doubt. Great moments come, and the 
whole art of living is to give such moments 
what the world may think a dispro- 
portionate welcome. The whole task of 
life is to “‘ believe in the light.” 
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That, in substance, is the kind of thing 
he has been saying to this one and to that 
one who have come to him for guidance. 


And now he reflects upon all those 
advisings and arguments of his. He is 
quite aware that everything he has urged 
may be discounted by those who have 
not faith. He knows that all his teaching 
lies open to the ancient criticism—that it 
rests upon a pathetic fallacy. It rests 
indeed upon the final postulate—that we 
live in an honourable world, and that a 
cosmos cannot have chaos for its crown. 
It may be that there are those for whom 
such a saying will always be enough, who 
are ready to stake their lives for ever 
upon the noblest hypothesis. For ‘‘ to 
stand or fall by the noblest hypothesis ”’ 
is a fine approach to the heart of the 
whole business ; it was a phrase of James 
of Harvard, used by him some thirty years 
ago. 

But the poet knows that there are others, 
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others for whom, as they themselves de- 
clare (and God only knows whether and 
to what extent they are sincere), such 
language marks the collapse of the human 
reason. He will not refer to the subject : 
for again and again he has dealt with that 
very matter. 

For himself, looking, with such detach- 
ment as is possible to him, over the face 
of the world and across the centuries, he 
sees, as did the writer of the eleventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
that God has not left Himself without 
witness. There has been literally a thin 
red line of heroes. In the case of each of 
them the man never saw his dreams come 
true. But he struck his blow, he did his 
deed, never doubting that one day the 
thing which he contended for would be 
achieved. In his day as in our own, it 
lay open to others to doubt the authority 
of his vision of things, and to account him 
a fool for his pains. But he never per: 
mitted himself to be driven from his 
centre by such low interpretations. If 
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men would declare that to be a spark from 
hell which he took for a flash of the Face 
of God,—that was their problem as it was 
his, 

Nor did the faithful fighter of all time 
ever permit the failures, the collapses, the 
low spoliation of his achievement, to 
corrupt his high-mindedness: ‘* How of 
the field’s fortune? That concerned our 
Leader |” 

But there, the poet confesses, he finds 
himself for one moment relenting where 
those radiant ones stood fast, 

Is my faith a mere thing of the blood ? 
Is it my gift of fortune? Is it tempera- 
ment? Is it but my lingering gratitude 
for the blessed intoxication of my youth ? 
[s it but the form which the life-urge took 
in me? Finally a merely natural thing, 
will it go the way of all nature? Will it 
pass through seasons that differ only in 
their signs from the inevitable career of 
all living things which in their day sing 
and burgeon ?  “* What if all be—error ?” 

* A] * x 
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There is a story told twice in the Bible 
as though to urge its importance. 
Jerusalem the city of God was beset by 
the Assyrians. The chances seemed so 
unequal that the Rabshakeh thought he 
might even dispense with fighting. He 
proposed to seduce the garrison from their 
loyalty. ‘‘ What is it that you expect will 
happen?” he asked. “ That God will 
come to your help? Look round! What 
are those lights on the horizons? They 
are the lights of burning cities, and each 
of those cities thought that its god would 
come to its rescue!’ And so on. 

But Isaiah had had the first word with 
those men on the wall. And his word to 
them was: “ Answer him not!” 
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